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| HAVE always contended that the rural 

school is entitled to just as well trained 
and educated teachers as the city or village 
school. . . The technics, skills, methods and 
knowledge of subject are of course essential 
wherever the teacher is to serve; so is 
personality. In addition to all these attributes, 
the teacher must have a knowledge of the 
people and the environment in which they live. 
This knowledge can not be adequately gained 
from books or a few weeks’ practice teaching 
in the locality, city or country. The under- 
standing of parents and pupils and a genuine 
sympathy for farm folk and farm life come 
only by living with them. In my opinion this 


is essential. 


Commissioner of Education Ernest 
. 


at the annual rural banquet at the Nex 
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State Teachers College 
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EDUCATION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


BY SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, RYE NECK SCHOOL DISTRICT, 


MAMARONECK 


The program of national defense work 
in the United States is so important and 
so far flung that it must have an influence 
upon the work of the public schools. 
This fact is being recognized by educators 
and many questions are being asked as 
to how the schools can promote and en- 
courage the national defense program 
while giving full support to the many 
other objectives which are worth while 
in the field of public education. 

To a certain extent, a continuation of 
the regular or normal program of school 
work is in itself the best preparation for 
national defense, on the part of school 
teachers and school pupils. Every school 
recognizes that the development of citizen- 
ship and patriotism is a fundamental aim 
in our schools. It is recognized that 
pupils should respect and accept our 
framework of democracy and that they 
should support our American way of life. 

However, in times of stress such as 
these, it is well to place added emphasis 
upon training in citizenship. It is well 
to make some modifications in the school 
program in order to insure that sense of 
national unity which should be apparent 
in America today. It is desirable to en- 
large the school curriculum in some ways 
in order that our people may develop and 
retain an allegiance to those fundamental 
principles which we hold to be most 
worth-while. 


Of the many reports tending to 
show that the regular program of 
school work with emphasis upon 
citizenship training is one of the 
principal sources of strength in the 
current defense program, two have 
been selected for this issue of the 
Bulletin to the Schools. One is the 
leading article in the adjoining col- 
umn, by Dr Samuel Engle Burr, 
superintendent of schools at Rye 
Neck, which originally appeared in 
the Mamaroneck Times. The other 
is the illustrated magazine, “ Look- 
ing at the Schools,” published by 
Union Free School District 6 at 
Harrison. 

Introduced by Louis M. Klein, 
Harrison superintendent of schools, 
this booklet by brief word and ex- 
cellent pictures shows how the ordi- 
nary routine of modern American 
education 1s, to quote some captions, 
“strengthening our _ loyalties,” 
“safeguarding natural resources,” 
“developing human resources,” 
“ training in mechanics,” “ perpetu- 
ating individual liberties,” “ equaliz- 
ing opportunity and providing for 
individual differences,” “ enriching 
spiritual life” and “utilizing our 
schools as community centers.” The 
pictures illustrate the normal peace- 
time activities of any up-to-date 
school. The interpretation is in the 
headings. ° 








In line with these thoughts, some of the 
focal points which are receiving special 
attention in our Rye Neck public schools 
this year are as follows: 

1 Citizenship. An outstanding pur- 
pose of public school work is the training 
of children in the fundamentals of citizen- 
We believe that 
every teacher should have a part in this 
work and that citizenship training should 
be emphasized throughout the entire 


ship in a democracy. 


school system. 

2 The Flag Salute. We require that 
all of the pupils in the public schools shall 
salute the flag of the United States in 
the proper way and shall repeat the 
Pledge of Allegiance to our country. We 
make this a solemn declaration that has 
real meaning, and not a mere parrotlike 
repetition of words. 

3 Patriotic Songs. From time to time 
throughout the school year, patriotic 
songs are sung by various selected groups 
of pupils or by whole groups of 
pupils in assemblies. We know that the 
thoughts expressed in these songs do have 
an influence upon the pupils who sing 
them. 

4 Patriotic Holidays. The schools ob- 
serve the various patriotic holidays. On 
a few of them the schools are closed, as 
for example, Armistice Day and Me- 
morial Day. In other cases the schools 
remain open and special assembly pro- 
grams are presented. Sometimes patri- 
otic holidays are marked by community 
observances. 

5 American History. At various points 
in the school curriculum, the facts of 
American history are taught. These 
help to develop a knowledge of the back- 
grounds of our country and they also help 
to develop a love of country on the part 
of pupils. This work is not confined to 
the history classes alone. 
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6 The American Standard of Living. 
Pupils in the schools understand that in 
America the standard of living for the 
average person is on a higher plane than 
in any other country. 
to live in America and the right to be 
here carries with it a living standard 
which is the envy of other nations. 


It is a privilege 


7 The American Way of Life. In the 
organization and management of the 
schools, the American way of life is 

In the 
We try 
to be fair and just. We try to be reason- 
ably tolerant. We try to grant liberty 
and freedom under legal restraint. We 


carried out and put into practice. 
schools we try to be impartial. 


try to live in a clean and wholesome way. 
In many other ways the schools exemplify 
those qualities which have come to be 
associated together and to be called the 
American way of life. 

8 Discipline and Behavior. The schools 
teach good manners, the general rules of 
accepted behavior and what is meant by 
proper discipline. When rules are broken 
or behavior is unsatisfactory, some 
reasonable and proper punishment is im- 
posed in an attempt to secure a change 
on the part of the pupil. It is our en- 
deavor to impose disciplinary measures so 
as to secure improvements in behavior, 
rather than as a penalty for past offenses. 

9 Sportsiianship. 
develop an attitude of good sportsman- 
ship on the part of all pupils. This 
applies not only in the field of athletics 
but in the general activities of the school 


The schools try to 


day. 

10 The Bill of Rights. Throughout 
the school program the children are made 
acquainted with the details of the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights and with the applica- 
tion of these rights in their own lives. 
This year the schools have made a special 
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observance of National Bill of Rights 
Week. 

11 Rights Imply Duties. The schools 
conduct their work in such a way that 
pupils are led to recognize that each con- 
stitutional right is accompanied by some 
kind of specific duty. Good citizenship 
implies that each citizen will do his part 
and will help to maintain the type of 
government which has been established 
here. Our government may not be per- 
fect, but we believe that its framework 
is fundamentally sound. It is better than 
other types of government that are used. 

12 Privileges Imply Responsibilities 
Americans enjoy many privileges because 
of their citizenship in this country, but 
they must not feel that these privileges 
can continue unless they as citizens accept 
the full responsibilities of citizenship. 
These responsibilities are of many kinds. 
Children in the schools have responsibili- 
ties which they should recognize and 
perform. 

13 No Communists, No Nazis. In so 
far as we have been able to observe in 
our schools, we do not have in the Rye 
Neck District anyone who has been in- 
fluenced by subversive literature or other 
materials. We have no evidence that any 
pupil or teacher or other employe of the 
school district has any leanings or inclina- 
tions toward communism and nazism. 
Leanings toward communism or toward 
nazism must not be tolerated in our 
democracy. 

14 Tolerance. One of the foundation 
stones upon which America is built is the 
ideal of tolerance. Our pupils under- 
stand, however, that tolerance might be 
carried too far. For example, we should 
not tolerate fifth column groups which 
strive to tear down the very principles 
upon which our Nation is built. 

15 The General Organization. In 
order to give pupils actual practice and 
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experience in the duties of citizenship and 
in the workings of a republic, our Bellows 
High School has its general organization 
of pupils and the council of this group 
is responsible for certain phases of the 
government of the school. 

16 Academic Accomplishment. We do 
not lose sight of the fact that the schools 
are established in order to teach reading, 
writing, arithmetic and the other academic 
subjects. Constant emphasis is put upon 
good accomplishment in the regular 
school subjects. We expect all pupils 
to recognize the core of academic work 
which runs throughout the — school 
program. 

17 Cultural Standards. A background 
of culture as well as of knowledge is de- 
veloped through the way in which the 
school work is conducted. 

18 Avoid Waste. One of the national 
difficulties is the tendency toward waste- 
fulness in America. We are trying to 
teach the conservation of natural re- 
sources and a reasonable respect for all 
kinds of property, both public and private. 
We are preaching constantly that pupils 
should take care of those material things 
which they own or which are lent to them 
by the school district. 

19 The Marching Battalion. In order 
to give some of the boys an insight into 
close order drill, a marching battalion has 
been organized in the Bellows High 
School. It is on an entirely voluntary 
basis. 

20 Rifle Group. In order to give some 
of our pupils a knowledge of how to fire 
a rifle, a high school rifle club has been 
organized on an entirely voluntary basis. 

21 Health and Health Habits. The 
primary element in all national defense 
is the health of the people. If good health 
can be maintained then many other things 
can be accomplished. In our schools 
there is an adequate health program. 
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Boards of education are urged to initi- 
ate programs of maintaining morale 
among young recruits and drafted men in 
each community, to smooth the change 
from civilian to military life. This sug- 
gestion is made by the Division of Civic 
Education for National Defense for Out- 
of-School Youth of the State Education 
Department. 

In many communities service groups 
have cooperated in meeting this problem 
by giving the young men a parting gift 
and a send-off ceremony. But this has 
not been universal and as time goes on 
with more draftees called up, it is less 
likely this kind of generosity on the part 
of private groups can be maintained. 

Claude L. Kulp, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Civic Education, explains: 

The boys thus called are leaving their homes, 
their jobs, their personal associations, for a 
year in their country’s service. The Federal 
Government, for its part, is making every 
effort to give the new recruits good food, 
weatherproof housing and adequate recreation 
as it trains them in the arts of military defense. 

But something more is needed to maintain 
morale and fulfil the personal needs of this 
new army. In the training camps are great 
concentrations of young men, thousands of 
them, seemingly anonymous in their khaki uni- 
forms, but each soldier, individually, is rooted 
in his own home town and needs to remember 
that the home town has a genuine interest in 
his personal welfare. 

In general terms the program offered 
by the Division is intended to help the 
selectee adjust himself to the new life 
facing him, to assist him in making the 
necessary arrangements in his business 
and private affairs from which he is taking 
temporary leave. 

It has been found the drafted men need 
information and advice in several fields, 
including camp life, the army as an 
organization, soldier hygiene, recreation 
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and outdoor interests, vocational oppor- 
tunities and personal adjustments. In 
one community where the proposed pro- 
gram has been tested, the undertaking has 
cleared many of the fears and uncertain- 
ties both for the men and their families. 

The program prepared can be arranged 
at little cost. It is suggested that boards 
of education provide a meeting place for 
instruction and permit an interested mem- 
ber of the school staff to spend a few 
hours interviewing persons who might 
volunteer necessary services. 

It is advised that the program be under- 
taken always with consultation with the 
local draft board. Volunteers from the 
local medical society, bar association and 
reserve officers’ unit can furnish the 
needed information. 


Local doctors may be “ drafted” for 
talks on hygiene and personal adjust- 
ments ; lawyers may be asked to give free 
legal advice on problems of instalment 
payments, wills, insurance and other legal 
obligations, and the reserve officers will 
give realistic accounts of army life and 
advice on what to take along and how to 
behave on arrival at camp. 

Such a program, varied according to 
conditions and combined with an 
appropriate send-off ceremony, will pro- 
vide a permanent reminder that the home 
community does care. It has been com- 
mended by Brigadier General Ames T. 


local 


Brown, state director of selective service, 
for extension throughout the State. The 
staff of the Division of Civic Education 
has certain materials on hand, is prepar- 
ing others and will be glad to assist in 
the organization of local pre-induction 
educational The Division 
should be addressed at the State Educa- 
tion Building, Albany. 


programs. 
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With the Board of Regents 








DEGREES FOR NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES 


State normal school graduates who 
completed four-year courses in physical 
education, music, library science and in- 
dustrial arts but who did not receive 
degrees are now offered the opportunity 
to earn the degrees by additional studies 
approved by the Board of Regents. The 
requirements vary with the length of time 
the individuals have been graduated. 
Four-year students in these courses have 
received degrees since June 1940. 

The new regulations apply to graduates 
who completed their four-year curricu- 
lums in the special subjects during the 
period from June 1, 1934, to January 1, 
1940. The graduates intending to obtain 
their degrees by the new method must 
have completed their additional studies by 
January 1, 1946. 

Those who were graduated in 1939 
must take at least six semester hours of 
additional study in residence, in advanced 
studies selected from the fields of English 
or the social studies. 

Graduates of 1938 must take at least 
ten additional semester hours, six of which 
must be in residence, the work to be in 
advanced courses selected from appropri- 
ate academic fields. 

Those who received their certificates in 
1935, 1936 and 1937 in the industrial arts 
curriculum must complete at least 12 
hours additional study, six of which must 
be in residence, the work to be advanced 
courses in appropriate academic fields. 

Graduates of the four-year curriculums 
in music, physical education and library 
science who completed their programs 
before 1938 must complete at least 15 
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semester hours of additional study, eight 
of which must be in residence, the work 
to be in advanced courses in appropriate 
academic fields. 

The decision to make the degrees avail- 
able to these earlier normal school gradu- 
ates followed an extended study of the 
situation. It was found these graduates 
suffered when they wished to seek ad- 
vanced degrees elsewhere, in comparison 
with those who had won degrees by tak- 
ing only a relatively few more semester 
hours of study. In a survey made at the 
close of last year it was determined there 
were 903 graduates to whom the new 
requirements apply. 





o~-— 


REGENT DONATES BOOKS 


Regent Owen D. Young 
Dr Albert A. Berg, New York surgeon 
and bibliophile, recently in a gift of 
between 10,000 and 15,000 volumes of 
rare books to the New York Public 
Library. The combined collection had 
been in the process of increasing over 


joined 


the past 30 or more years. 

Included in the gift were the Dean 
Sage copy of the first folio of Shakspere, 
valued at $36,500 at the time of its pur- 
chase in 1926; one of the most perfect 
copies of the seven known copies of Poe’s 
Tamerlane, valued at $22,000; an edition 
of Alice in Wonderland which contains 
an error and is valued at $12,500, and a 
first edition of Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey, published in 1488. 

Doctor Berg is a regent of the Inter- 
national College of Surgeons. 
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Dr David W. Beier, practising dentist of 
Buffalo and a member of the faculty of 
Suffalo, School of 


Dentistry, was appointed secretary of the 


the University of 


State Board of Dental Examiners by the 
Board of Regents at its meeting in New 
York City on April 18th. 
ment is effective July 1, 1941, when 
Doctor Beier will succeed Dr Minor J. 


The appoint- 


Terry, who will retire at that time. 
Doctor Terry has been secretary of the 
State Board of Dental Examiners since 
September 15, 1916. 

A graduate of the University of Buf- 
falo, School of Dentistry, in 1917, Doctor 
Beier has also taken postgraduate work 
at the Royal College of Dental Surgeons, 
at Toronto, Canada, and at the North- 
western University, in Chicago. He has 
been engaged in private practice in 
3uffalo and Lancaster since 1917. He 
has been a member of the staff of the 
suffalo, 


since 1924 and instructor at the School 


Meyer Memorial Hospital, in 


ABSOLUTE CHARTERS 


Absolute charters were granted by the 
Board of Regents on April 18th to the 
following institutions: 

Monroe Free Library 

Trustees of The Spence School, Inc., 
New York 

Williamson Free Public Library 

Dalcrose School of Music, New York 

Edgewood Park, Inc., Briarcliff Manor 

Millbrook School for Boys 

The charter of the Bennett School of 
Liberal and Applied Arts and Junior Col- 
lege, Millbrook, was amended to change 
the name to Bennett Junior College. 
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DENTAL BOARD SECRETARY SELECTED 


of Dentistry of the University of Buffalo 
since 1937. Doctor Beier is active in the 
Buffalo and the state dental societies. 
During his quarter century of service 
as secretary of the State Board of Dental 
Examiners, Doctor Terry has been active 
in raising the standards of the dental 
profession in this State. He received 
recognition for his services to dental edu- 
cation in October 1940 when he was 
named chairman of the Council on Dental 
Education of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. Among the tasks committed to 
this council is the establishment of a list 
of approved dental schools in the United 
States. 
that the council performs the choice of 


3ecause of the important work 


Doctor Terry as chairman is regarded in 
dental circles as a high honor. Doctor 
Terry was graduated from the Pennsyl- 
vania Dental College in 1897 and _ prac- 
tised in Pulaski, N. Y., from that time 
until his appointment as secretary of the 
Board of Dental Examiners in 1916. 


REAPPOINTMENTS BY REGENTS 

The following reappointments were 
approved by the Board of Regents on 
April 18th: 

George E. Bennett, Syracuse, as a 
member of the Board of Certified Public 
Accountant Examiners 

Ernest Willvonseder, New York, and 
Ira A. Schur, New York, as members of 
the Certified Public Accountant Commit- 
tee on Grievances 

William L. Gillespie, Albany, and Dis- 
trict Superintendent P. B. Matthews, 
3ridgehampton, as members of the State 
Teachers Retirement Board 
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NEW DRAFTEE REGULATION 


To make provision for students in the 
colleges of New York State who volun- 
teer or are drafted for military service, 
the Board of Regents has extended the 
time for completion of their preparation 
for provisional teaching certificates. The 
Regulations of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation relating to certificates for teaching 
service have been amended by adding to 
the general provisions the following new 
paragraph : 

\ junior or senior student during the school 
year 1940-41, or a senior student during the 
school year 1941-42, in a college or university 
in this State, who volunteers or is drafted for 
military service, shall be permitted to qualify 
for a certificate valid for teaching academic 
subjects in accordance with preparation stand- 
ards as of September 1, 1941, provided said 
student returns to college to complete his 
preparation for teaching during the academic 
year immediately following his discharge from 
military service. A statement of eligibity valid 
for one year may be issued to such a qualified 
student in order to assist him in seeking 
appropriate employment. 


SCHOOLS REGISTERED 
The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
April 18th 


schools: 


registered the following 
Euphrasian High School, Brooklyn, as 
a four-year high school 
High School of Music and Art, New 
York City, as a four-year high school 
Robert K. Toaz Junior High School, 
Huntington Station, as a junior high 
school 


———_Q————_ 


RESOLUTION ON BANTING 


A resolution of regret at the death of 
Sir Frederick Grant Banting, upon whom 
The University of the State of New York 
conferred the honorary degree of doctor 
of science in 1931, was adopted by the 
Doctor 
scientist and dis- 


Soard of Regents on April 18th. 
Banting, Canadian 
coverer of insulin, was killed in an air- 


plane accident on February 21st. 





PROFESSIONAL BOARDS INVITED TO MEET 


Members of the various professional 
boards of New York State have been 
invited by Dr J. Hillis Miller, Associate 
Commissioner of Education, to meet in 
Albany the day before the Convocation. 

A committee consisting of Dr Irwin A. 
Conroe, Acting Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher and Professional Education, 
as chairman, and the secretaries of the 
State Boards of Medical Examiners, of 
Pharmacy, of Dental Examiners and of 
Examiners of Nurses, has been appointed 
by. Doctor Miller to plan the program 
in cooperation with the presidents of the 


various boards. 
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The suggested schedule includes morn- 
ing and afternoon meetings of the boards 
separately on October 16th and then a 
joint meeting and dinner in the evening 
to which the members of the Board of 
Regents would be invited as guests. 
A joint meeting would be held the fol- 
lowing morning on common problems. 
The board members would then be 
invited to the Convocation in the after- 
noon and evening of October 17th. The 
general arrangements have the approval 
of the Board of Regents and the presi- 
dents of several of the boards have indi- 


cated their approval. 
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Improved rural education through co- 
operation among school districts and 
through greater and more secure rewards 
to rural teachers was suggested by State 
Commissioner of Education Ernest E. 
Cole in an address before the annual rural 
banquet at the New York State Teachers 
College at Buffalo. The Commissioner 
said the immediate problem is: “ What 
can and should be done to make possible 
a real education program for the pupils 


’ 


and the people of rural districts?’ 
Doctor Cole summarized in this way: 


Permit me to state my well-considered 
conclusions as to the educational program 
in the common school districts of the 
State: 

1 An adequate educational program 
can not be had until there is redistrict- 
ing of the territories included in these 
districts. 

2 Until a redistricting is made possi- 
ble, it is the duty of all of us to exert 


DOCTOR COLE OUTLINES RURAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 


every effort to give the people of these 
districts the best possible educational pro- 
gram under existing laws and conditions. 

3 There should be a more general use 
of the powers granted for cooperation 
among these districts in the fields of 
health and physical education, vocational 
education and all the other activities con- 
templated in the County Vocational Board 
organization. 

4 We all should do our part to make 
sure that the money raised for education 
in these districts is used for the educa- 
tional benefit and welfare of the children. 

5 There should be a continuation and 
expansion of the program emphasized by 
this meeting to the end that the teachers 
leaving our normal schools shall have 
some idea of country life and the program 
and work in the common schools. 

6 The faculties and facilities of the 
State’s teacher-training institutions should 
be employed, so far as practicable, to help 
solve the problem of providing more ade- 
quately for the supervision of common 
schools. 





DOCTOR CARTER HONORED AT DINNER 


Dr Russell Carter, supervisor of music 
in the Division of Secondary Education, 
State Education Department, was honored 
at a testimonial dinner given by the New 
York State School Music Association on 
May 6th during the Eastern Music Edu- 
cators Atlantic City. 
Tributes were paid to Doctor Carter for 
his leadership in the field of music edu- 
cation in this State for 20 years. 

Dr Warren W. Knox, Director of the 
Division of Secondary Education, repre- 
sented the Department at the dinner. 


Conference in 


Before coming to the Department 
Doctor Carter taught at Southwestern 
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State Teachers College in Pennsylvania 
and was supervisor of music at Amster- 
dam, N. Y.; Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. He served as 
supervisor of music in the State Educa- 
tion Department from 1920 to 1922 and 
received his present appointment in 1923. 

He is a graduate of the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York City and re- 
ceived a degree of bachelor of music from 
the University of Rochester. The 
Chicago Conservatory awarded him the 
degree of doctor of music in 1931 and 
Houghton College honored him with a 
doctor of laws in 1940. 
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APPRENTICESHIP COUNCIL BILL ENACTED 


The intensive nationwide drive to pro- 
mote apprenticeship training for skilled 
labor in defense industries received a 
powerful stimulus as New York State 
set up a State Apprenticeship Council, 
under a new law sponsored by State 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond, of New- 
burgh. Signed by Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman on April 30th, the new law 
climaxes years of effort to bring industry 
and labor together on apprenticeship 
problems and provides for local joint 
apprenticeship councils to cooperate with 
the state council. It places the adminis- 
tration of the program under the joint 
supervision of the New York State Labor 
and Education departments. 

“The goal of the new program is to 
set up active apprenticeship committees, 
employers and 


composed equally of 


employes, for every trade in which ap- 


prenticeship is practicable and to begin 
at once the training of large numbers of 
apprentices,” Senator Desmond explains. 
“The State Apprenticeship Council will 
encourage the formation of these com- 
mittees, actively advise and assist them 
in their operations, supervise the execu- 
tion of apprenticeship agreements and 
act as an appeal board in disputes. The 
law sets up standards of work, wages 
and hours of school study. 

“Modern apprenticeship, a combina- 
tion of school and factory training, is 
. . Only 
in this way can we overcome the shortage 


essential to our defense effort. 


of skilled labor in defense industries, 
already becoming acute. This appren- 
based firmly on 


ticeship program is 


voluntary local initiative. Compulsion is 


completely unnecessary.” 


DR A. D. SIMPSON LEAVES DEPARTMENT 


The Board of Regents on April 18th 
accepted with regret and with apprecia- 
tion for his loyal and efficient service the 
resignation of Dr Alfred D. Simpson as 
Assistant Commissioner for Finance in 
the State Education Department, a posi- 
tion which he has held since September 
5, 1928. 

Doctor Simpson was granted a leave 
of absence last September in order that 
he might accept an urgent invitation from 
the Graduate School of Education at 
Harvard University to serve as lecturer 
administration and to 


on educational 
organize and direct a program of research 
in that field. He has been offered a posi- 
tion on the faculty of that school. 
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While Doctor Simpson has been on 
leave of absence Dr A. W. Schmidt has 
been acting as Assistant Commissioner 
for Finance. 

As Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in charge of the Department's finan- 
cial work, including its institutions and 
public schools, Doctor Simpson had gen- 
eral charge of the administration of the 
state aid program as well as of the budgets 
and other financial phases of the Depart- 
ment’s work. One of the accomplishments 
during this period has been the develop- 
ment of a much closer supervisory serv- 
ice in connection with the financial and 
business administration in the State’s 
school districts. 
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Elementary Education 





SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION MEET 


The Seventh Annual Conference of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
in Elementary Schools held in Albany 
at the Joseph Henry Memorial Building 
on May 5th and 6th was attended by 186 
supervisory officials from all parts of 
New York State. As is the custom of 
this group, the program was given over 
to reports of working committees followed 
by discussion. 

After a cordial welcome by Dr William 
E. Young, Director of the Division of 
Elementary Education, State Education 
Department, a report was presented by 
the committee on democratic practices in 
education, headed by Dr Benjamin B. 
Greenberg, assistant superintendent of 
schools in New York City. This com- 
mittee found that all the schools submit- 
ting reports do have some practices 
designed primarily to give children ex- 
perience in using and understanding the 
ways of democracy. The report described 
a much wider variety of practices than 
were found in any one school. So in- 
tense was the interest in this report that 
the members of the conference voted to 
give up a social hour planned for later 
in the day to give further consideration 
to it. The discussion of the report was 
led by Dr A. E. Fitzelle, director of 
teacher education at the Oneonta State 
Normal School, and Dr J. Cayce Morri- 
son, Assistant Commissioner for Research 
in the State Education Department. 

Somewhat of a departure was followed 
in the discussion of the Report on 
Methods and Standards of Evaluating In- 
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dividual Pupil Growth in the Elementary 
School presented by Arthur Hamalainen 
of the East Northport schools, chairman 
of the committee which prepared the re- 
port. Instead of meeting in a body the 
delegates broke up into five groups for 
their discussion. A recorder in each of 
these groups took notes on significant 
questions raised and a final report was 
made to the general assembly. The com- 
mittee suggested five aspects or categories 
of child growth which are of sufficient 
importance to merit an almost constant 
evaluation, and a corresponding record 
of the growth of each pupil. These cate- 
physical development, 
2) emotional development, (3) mental 


gories are: (1) 


development, (4) social development and 
(5) a composite to give a general picture 
of the child listed as general development. 

A third 
Dr Virgil Ruegsegger of the Ithaca public 


report was presented by 
schools, chairman of the committee on 
research. This report covered the find- 
ings of research in the field of supervision 
published since the committee made its 
report one year ago. 

On the evening of the first day the 
delegates were given an opportunity to 
relax from the strain of serious problems 
Short talks by Ruth Cun- 
ningham, executive secretary of the De- 


at a dinner. 


partment of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction of the National Education 
Peabody, 
supervisor of parent education in the State 


Association, and Dr May 


Education Department, were principal 
features of the banquet program. 
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On the second day of the conference 
the six previous conferences of this group 
of supervisors were evaluated in terms 
of their original purposes by a committee 
headed by Dr Chester A. Pugsley of the 
Buffalo State Teachers College. Follow- 
ing this report the conference was sum- 
marized by Helen Hadley, coordinator of 
elementary education in the Rochester 
public schools. 

At the 
Mann, supervisor of elementary grades 


business session Geraldine 


of the Wappingers Falls Central School, 
was elected to a five-year term on the 
program committee to succeed Charles J. 
Noxon of Johnstown. Other members 
of the program committee are: Ruby 
Adams, director of elementary education, 
Schenectady ; Helen Hadley, coordinator 
of elementary education, Rochester; 
Dr A. E. Fitzelle, director of teacher edu- 
cation, School ; 
Dr Rufus Hartill, assistant superintendent 


of schools, New York City. 


Oneonta State Normal 





READING PROGRESS TEST AVAILABLE 


The Division of Examinations and 
Testing has announced that a second pro- 
gress test, the Reading Progress Test for 
Grades 4 through 6, Form Y, is now 
available for distribution in quantity to 
city, village and district superintendents 
and to principals of secondary schools. 
This test will not be furnished to others, 
except to elementary school principals 
whose orders are countersigned by the 
appropriate superintendent or secondary 
school principal. This restriction is 
necessary to protect the integrity of the 
test results. 

This test, like the Reading Progress 
Test for Grades 7 through 12, Form A, 
published last year, has been standardized 
in New York State schools and is de- 
signed to measure pupil progress in 
mastering the same three basic skills 
measured by the secondary school test. 
This test is offered primarily for use in 
a program of reading instruction for in- 
termediate grades such as is described in 
the English Handbook for Elementary 
Its further value lies in pro- 
viding data for a cumulative record of 
a pupil’s reading progress which may be 
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combined with the results of the second- 
ary school test to show his progress from 
grade 4 through grade 12. The test 
requires 90 to 100 minutes. 

Although the use of the test is entirely 
optional, it is hoped that schools will take 
advantage of this testing service. An 
edition of 150,000 test booklets has been 
printed, to be sold at $1 a package in- 
cluding postage. Each package contains: 
25 test booklets, a manual of instructions, 
150 answer sheets, 2 scoring keys and 5 
class record sheets. Orders can not be 
accepted for other than package units, 
except as specially provided on the order 
blank. 

The Division has on hand a sufficient 
supply of the Reading Progress Test for 
Grades 7 through 12, Form A, to permit 
filling orders for that test also. 


John F. Murphy, assistant principal of 
the Central High School in Valley 
Stream, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of schools in Torrington, Conn. 
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District County 


1 Cattaraugus 
5 Cattaraugus 
2 Chenango 

4 Chenango 

3 Clinton 

3 Cortland 

4 Delaware 

2 Dutchess 

4 Erie 

1 Franklin 

2 Franklin 

1 Herkimer 

2 Nassau 

4 Otsego 

3 St Lawrence 
7 St Lawrence 


2 Saratoga 
3 Steuben 
1 Suffolk 
2 Sullivan 
3 Sullivan 
4 Ulster 

? 


Westchester 


Elections in the 193 supervisory dis- 
tricts of New York State on April 15, 
1941, brought about several changes in 
district superintendencies. 


In addition to 


New Superintendent 


James D. Sprowl 
Kenneth Gibbon 
Ernest G. Youmans 
Fred Foster 

James W. Codding 
Chester D. Lacey 
Amenzo W. Merrill 
W. Gaylord Hakes 
Wallace D. Ormsby 
Wayland B. Livermore 
Maurice J. Finnegan 
Philip A. Wyckoff 
Harry W. Gross 
Harold C. Tyson 
Arnold D. Northrup 
Allison A. Kingston 
Donald Myers 

Otto J. Stewart 
Harry Ward 
Charles E. Button 
William T. McKernan 
Reginald R. Bennett 
Harold E. Hollister 


NEW DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


the superintendents reelected, the follow- 
ing will take office for the first time 
August Ist for terms of five years: 


Present Superintendent 


Edward C. Hawley 
Wallace D. Ormsby 
Albert C. Bowers 
Mary L. Isbell 

Mrs Nettie M. Feryall 
Claude D. Carter 
Walter C. King 
Almon O. Nye 
Edgar D. Ormsby 
Mrs Mary Dwyer 
George LaGraff 
James A. Beha 
Wellington C. Mepham 
John E. Frederick 
Carlos S. Blood 
Albert J. Fields 
Oliver W. Winch 
Frank H. Smith 

P. B. Matthews 
Charles S. Hick 
Alfred J. Wiesmann 
Wallace J. Andrews 
Thomas J. Wagner 





In the case of Wallace D. Ormsby, it 
will be noted that he is succeeding his 
father. 

In some districts a final determination 
of the office had not been made at the 
time the Bulletin to the Schools went to 
press. These will be reported in a sub- 
sequent issue. 

This election was the seventh since the 
office of district superintendent was 
created in 1911. The original number 
of superintendencies was 208, but in 1933 
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the law was amended directing the Com- 
missioner of Education to make a study 
of any county where a vacancy occurred 
with the purpose of reducing the number 
of supervisory districts if the reduction 
appeared feasible. In certain counties, 
due to improved highways and means of 
travel and communication and reduced 
rural populations, it was possible to con- 
solidate districts without impairing the 
service. Fifteen reductions have been 
made to date. 
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Loading Children on the School Bus at the Naples Central District 


TRANSPORTATION MEETINGS 


School transportation problems have 
been discussed by Benjamin R. Miller, 
supervisor in the Division of School Ad- 
ministrative Services of the Department, 
in several recent meetings with school 
officials and others. 

He spoke on April 21st before officials 
of the East Greenbush Central District. 
On April 24th he addressed the Tri- 
County Superintendents Association at 
Oneonta on “ What’s New in Transpor- 
tation.”” Officials and patrons of the first 
supervisory district of Orange county 
heard Mr Miller on April 29th at a 
meeting arranged by Mrs Amy Bull Crist, 
district superintendent. 

Delaware county bus drivers partici- 
pated in an open forum on transportation 
at a meeting on April 26th in the South 
Kortright Central School at which Mr 
Miller also spoke. 
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NEW CENTRAL DISTRICTS 


Central school districts in four sections 
of New York State were approved this 
spring. 

Champlain Central School District was 
organized on April 30th by a vote of 313 
to 137 and includes seven school districts. 

Greene Central School District in 
Chenango county was approved May 5th 
by a vote of 590 to 386 and includes 26 
districts, 765 pupils and an assessed val- 
uation of $2,924,154. 

Hammondsport Central School Dis- 
trict was voted April 29th by a vote of 
624 to 498. 
tricts and involves educational opportun- 
ity for 678 pupils and an 
valuation of $3,423,369. 

Sidney Central School District on May 
2d was created by a vote of 700 to 136, 
includes 19 school districts and an as- 
sessed valuation of $3,977,395. 


It comprises 23 school dis- 


assessed 
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Vocational Education 





DEFENSE TRAINING 


Rural youth programs in connection 
with national defense training are now 
under way in 39 communities in New 
York State. More than 900 young men 
between the ages of 17 and 24 are enrolled 
in classes made possible through a Con- 
gressional appropriation being adminis- 
tered by the State Education Department. 

Charles W. Clark, supervisor for the 
defense training program for youth, in 
analyzing the undertaking, said: 

Youth from the rural communities of New 
York State when trained are as acceptable to 
industry as the nonrural youth. They face 
the same unemployment problem when un- 
trained. The normal rural school limits the 
vocational choice of rural youth largely to agri- 
culture, but a thoroughly democratic educational 
program should reasonably extend the educa- 
tional offerings to meet the standard as far as 
possible of urban schools. 

Congress, in its appropriation last October 
of $10,000,000 for the vocational training of 
out-of-school rural and nonrural youth between 
17 and 24, recognized the limitations of rural 
communities in providing vocational equipment 
and instructional service. New York State, 
however, received a relatively small allocation 
because of the low proportion of rural youth 
in the total population compared with other 
states more rural in type. 

The program of vocational education 
as developed in New York cities has been 
used as a model in setting up the rural 
youth program. It has been accepted 
from the outset that as the need exists 
for workers in defense industries, and 
New York is largely an industrial state, 
the programs for rural youth should be 
fundamentally metalwork courses with 
instructional content drawn from such 
metal trades as machine shop, sheet metal, 
welding and automobile mechanics. 
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FOR RURAL YOUTH 


In 19 selected centers the program then 
became a 30-hour a week vocational pro- 
gram for a year term, chiefly on the post- 
high school level. To each of these 
centers a quota of equipment was granted 
within the limits of the appropriation, and 
practical teachers were engaged to teach 
the half-time shopwork and the half-time 
related technical mathematics, 
drawing, practical English and citizenship 


science, 


training. 

In 20 other centers a 15-hour a week 
program has been organized on a shorter 
term basis consisting largely of shopwork. 
In many of these centers, both full-time 
and part-time, the facilities are being used 
also at night for an adult supplementary 
program. 

All centers are established in communi- 
ties of approximately 2500 population, 
many in the new central rural school 
buildings, others in separate quarters. 
About 75 per cent of the boys enrolled 
are from farms or farming communities. 

Each community is operating in close 
contact with employers, many of whom 
have been most cooperative in supplying 
teachers, lending and installing added 
equipment and assisting in the program 
of placement. Some employers are serv- 
ing actively on the advisory boards with 
trade and farm representatives. 

The 39 communities have purchased 
extra equipment and paid the cost of their 
own heat, light, power and janitor serv- 
ice. More than 30 additional communi- 
ties have applied for an extension of this 
program to their areas. 
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SIX RURAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


Six state schools of agriculture will 
become “ technical institutes” on July Ist, 
according to terms of an amendment to 
the Education Law passed by the recent 
Legislature and approved by Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman. The act also brings 
the salary schedules for the teaching 
staffs in line with the general provisions 
of the Feld-Hamilton career law. This 
second action is delayed for one year, by 
terms of the law. 

The change was brought about to meet 
the growing need for technical training 
in the agricultural, industrial and home 
economics employments. Under the new 
plan courses are to be provided for 
specialized training for high school grad- 
uates who are not interested in or who 
are financially unable to attend standard 
colleges or professional schools. The 
term “ institutes” indicates the character 
of instruction as being beyond that of 
high school grade, yet differing from the 
college or university. 

Advocates of the law hope the six 
institutions will serve increasingly large 
numbers of youth who are looking to the 
technical and skilled craft fields for career 
opportunities. It is pointed out that there 
has been a rapid increase in the need for 
increased competence in _ technological 
fields and the young people who have 
acquired the necessary abilities through 
training have risen rapidly in their work. 
In the fields of industrial defense training 
it is anticipated that the institutes will 
play an increasingly important role in 
aiding youth to prepare themselves for 
sharing in the national emergency. 

The new law specifically defines the 
purpose of the institutes as providing 
instruction primarily for technical em- 
ployment service in rural areas in agri- 
culture, home economics and industry, 
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together with such other fields of instruc- 
tion as may be approved by the Board 
of Regents. These may include full-time 
or part-time courses, short unit courses, 
cooperative and evening courses and 
some study or correspondence courses. 
The institutes are authorized to conduct 
such demonstrations, experiments, lec- 
tures, farmers’ weeks and other educa- 
tional activities as will promote the 
vocational and technical practices of the 
State. 

The exact titles of the schools under 
the new act are as follows: 

New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Alfred University 

New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at St Lawrence Uni- 
versity 

New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Morrisville 

New York State Institute of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics at Cobleskill 

New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Delhi 

New York State Institute of Agricul- 
ture on Long Island. 


—_——O——_ 


GIFT FOR DR L. A. WILSON 


The staff in the field of vocational and 
extension education in the State Educa- 
tion Department presented Dr Lewis A. 
Wilson, Deputy Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, with a 22-jewel wrist watch on 
April 12th, as a token of their good will 
and appreciation of his leadership. The 
presentation was made in the Regents 
Room of the State Education Building by 
Dr Arthur K. Getman, Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education, who 
told Doctor Wilson of the pride of the 
staff in his appointment as Deputy 
Commissioner. 









Agriculture at Farmingdale 
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GARDEN CENTER ON LONG ISLAND 


Gardening activities and interest are 
being coordinated on Long Island by the 
staff of the New York State Institute of 


Agriculture at Farmingdale, through 


sponsoring the Long Island Garden 


Center. The rapid development of the 
school of horticulture at the institute has 
made possible the extension of training 
services to include this type of off-campus 
activity which is closely correlated with 
the garden resources at the school. 

The garden center idea, borrowed 
from Scandinavian countries, is spreading 
rapidly in the United States. The centers 
at Los Angeles and Cleveland have been 
especially successful in developing wide- 
spread interest in gardening as an avo- 
cation. In New York State the Board of 
Regents has chartered the Garden Center 
Institute at Buffalo and the garden en- 
thusiasts in the vicinity of Rochester are 
formulating plans to apply for a charter. 

The Long Island Garden Center, con- 
sisting of more than 1100 members, was 
organized for the following purposes: 

To coordinate the horticultural and garden 
interests on Long Island 

To create a channel through which infor- 
mation and instruction may be secured by its 
members 

To provide demonstration and instructional 
tours to selected gardens and test plots in which 
all plant materials and other features will be 
correctly labeled 

To accumulate a reference library for the use 
of members 

To maintain an “over the fence news,” 
including a complete calendar of horticultural 
events 

To provide lectures and instructional services 
each year to member groups, including advice 
to home gardeners and arrangements for 
systematic courses in gardening 

The institute staff is providing the 
leadership for the achievement of these 
purposes. Special emphasis is being 
placed on systematic courses offered at 
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the institute and upon the development of 
exhibition and demonstration gardens on 
the campus. Collectively these gardens 
are known as “ NYSIA Gardens.” 

In the aerial photograph showing the 
instructional facilities of the institute and 
a part of the farm, an area of 23 acres 
will be observed at the right of the circle. 
At the extreme right of this area the 
Garden Center is proposing to erect its 
own building. The entire garden area 
has been carefully planned by the staff in 
cooperation with the officers of the center 
so that the various arrangements and 
types of gardens may be developed. 


FUTURE FARMER BROADCASTS 

Broadcasts over five radio stations 
have been arranged by local chapters of 
the Future Farmers of America, under 
the guidance of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Education, State Education Depart- 
ment. The radio stations and the times 
follow : 

WGY, Schenectady, first Monday each 
month, 12.45 p. m. 

WSYR, Syracuse, second Saturday 
each month, 1.15 p. m. 

WKBW, Buffalo, first Thursday each 
month 

WATN, Watertown, each Wednesday, 
7.30 p. m. 

WHCU, Ithaca, each Tuesday, 12.30 
p.m. 

In planning these broadcasts, the 
Future Farmers receive every possible 
guidance from the local teachers of agri- 
culture and English. Manuscripts are 
carefully supervised by representatives of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Education. 
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POULTRY CONTEST WINNERS ANNOUNCED 


The winners of the Future Farmer 
chick rearing contest sponsored by the 
New York Poultry Improvement Coop- 
erative Inc. have been announced. 
Bernard Miller of Honeoye Falls won 
the trophy donated by the Doctor Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories. Roger Pratt of 
Albion received second award and Merle 
Barber of Delmar received third. Boys 
numbering 135 from 52 high schools took 
part in the contest, through raising 
41,975 chicks. Baby chicks were offered 
to the winners by the following poultry 
breeders: W. S. Mapes, Middletown; 
Farley Porter, Sodus; W. S. Van Duzer, 
Sugar Loaf; Egg and Apple Farm, Tru- 


mansburg; Mrs R. T. Space, Homer, 
and Mrs H. F. Little, Camillus. 

This contest was conducted cooper- 
atively by the New York Poultry Im- 
provement Cooperative and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education, State Educa- 
tion Department, with W. J. Weaver in 
charge. Competing members were re- 
quired to raise chicks to pullets of laying 
age and to keep accurate records showing 
the cost of rearing to maturity, returns 
an hour of labor and percentage of 
mortality. They were also required to 
present a project plan showing the place 
of the poultry enterprise in the home 
farm business. 





TRAINING FOR STATE EMPLOYES DISCUSSED 


State administrators and officials re- 
sponsible for or interested in the develop- 
ment of training programs for employes 
in state departments will hold monthly 
conferences in Albany under the leader- 
ship of the Bureau of Public Service 
Training of the State Education Depart- 
ment to exchange information and experi- 
ence in public service training. This 
decision was reached at a conference of 
state executive and employe groups called 
on April 30th in the State Education 
Building by Albert H. Hall, Chief of the 
Bureau. 

The Bureau of Public Service Training 
was established in the State Education 
Department to act as a service agency in 
the operation, development and coordina- 
tion of training programs for state and 
local employes. Last year more than 
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28,000 state and local employes enrolled 
in training courses operated in coopera- 
with the Bureau. Public 
training certificates were awarded by the 
Bureau to 1269 public employes. The 
Bureau has been assisting state depart- 
ments in organizing and operating in- 
service training programs. The informal 
organization established by the April 30th 
conference will facilitate expansion of that 
work. 


tion service 


——_O——— 


Frederic Ernst, associate superintend- 
ent of schools in New York City, has 
been appointed head of the division of 
vocational schools, succeeding the late 
William E. Grady. Mr Ernst will con- 
tinue as director of the high school 
division. 
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FEDERAL AID IN HOME ECONOMICS 


In making out the annual financial re- 
port of the board of education to the 
State Education Department, superin- 
tendents of schools are advised by the 
3ureau of Home Economics Education 
that if the homemaking teacher was em- 
ployed for an additional month of service 
during the summer, not for 11 months, 
her salary for that month of service is 
not a part of her contract salary and 
therefore is not charged to the salary of 
the teacher. This item should be entered 
on the financial report under item 13-3 
on page 1, “ Federal allotment for voca- 


tional education (paid through State).” 





Since this amount of $200, or the addi- 
tional month’s salary, is not a part of the 
teacher’s contract salary, it is not subject 
to the 4 per cent retirement deduction. 
It should, however, be entered on the 
financial report to the State Education 
Department under item 3-9, page 2 of 
that report, with a note made by the 
superintendent indicating that this is 
federal reimbursement of the teacher's 
salary and is not a part of her salary. 

The superintendent also should report 
this to the Retirement Board. 

The amount of excess should be entered 
on the annual financial report blank under 
item 13-3, page 1. 





HOME ECONOMICS MEETING 


The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation will hold a conference for all home 
economics teachers in the State at Syra- 
cuse University, June 30th, July Ist and 
2d. This conference was announced 
previously for June 24th, 25th and 26th. 

The purpose of this conference is to 
evaluate the home economics program of 
the State in the light of present trends 
in education, social and economic condi- 
tions, and the share of home economics 
education in national defense. 

The program and other details of this 
conference will be sent to teachers the 
latter part of May or early June. This 
conference will include the leadership 
training for county leaders as well as 
special assistance for those who will be 


employed for summer work in their 


school districts this summer. 

This is the first conference called by the 
Bureau for all home economics teachers 
of the State and is a significant one in the 
development of the state program. 
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SUMMER SESSION COURSES 


Summer session courses in the colleges 
and universities of New York State are 
becoming increasingly valuable to home 
economics teachers. Columbia Uni- 
versity, Cornell University, New York 
University and Syracuse University offer 
summer session work for home economics 
teachers that meet a variety of needs of 
Cornell University offers a 
curriculum workshop in rural education. 


this group. 


At Syracuse University a course is 
offered especially for those teachers who 
will be employed for summer work in 
their districts. At New York 
University a two-week course in curricu- 
lum is offered as a practicum in home 
In all the 


economics courses offered in these insti- 


school 


economics education. home 
tutions special emphasis will be given to 
the changing needs of families and the 
defense program. This will give teachers 
the special help they need in adjusting 
their classwork to the present needs. 
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Adult Education 





URGE BROADER ADULT 


A broader educational for 
schools, adults and aliens to increase the 
power of American democracy was asked 
by delegates to the fourth annual con- 
ference on adult education of the Middle 
Atlantic States, held April 24th to 26th 


inclusive at Albany. 


program 


Sponsors of the conference were the 
State Education Department, the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, the 
New York Adult Education Association 
and the New York City Adult Education 
Council. The meetings were well at- 
tended and there was great interest in the 
round-table discussions covering the fields 
of the present crisis, defense training, 
community activities, cooperation between 
labor and industry, health, recreation, 
racial and minority groups, civic responsi- 
and industrial and 


bility, family life 


general training for national defense. 

Governor Herbert H. Lehman spoke 
on the problem of the alien and the appli- 
cation of education to practical life. 

The four states represented were New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. 

Resolutions adopted urged educators, 
civic leaders and representatives of the 
government and citizens to mobilize the 
“full spiritual and educational force of 
our Nation for the supreme undertaking 
of building an insuperable faith and love 
for democracy and for its faithful prac- 
tice in the home, in the community, in 
the economic life, in the Nation’s total 
life”; urged that education be expanded 
and extended beyond childhood, to young 
citizens and to the whole body of adult 
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citizens “on whose wise decisions, ra- 
tional behavior and disciplined faith in 
the very life of democracy depends ”’; 
petitioned state and federal governments 
to finance community educational pro- 
grams to expedite naturalization of aliens, 
to relieve members of foreign-stock com- 
munities of the 
which they are now frequently subject 


serious disabilities to 
and to aid the “ development in the large 
so-called nationality groups of self-moti- 
vated and self-led movements aimed at 
fuller understanding of and love for the 


American community and _ its _ basic 
ideals.” 
Helen Gilman, member of the Roch- 


ester board of education, elected 
president of the New York State Adult 
Education Association during the con- 


was 


ference. 





+)- 





DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 
Democratic processes were discussed at 
the semiannual meeting of the Planning 
Board of the Conference on Democratic 
Vassar 
Sixty civic 


Processes at Alumnae 
College, on April 3d to 5th. 


and educational leaders of 50 agencies, 


House, 


school groups, colleges, labor and indus- 
trial interests, citizens’ associations and 
the like attended. 

Round tables were held on labor and 
management, community and national de- 


fense, economic “ musts” before democ- 
racy and first issues in American govern- 
ment. The 


and will be used as the basis of 


discussions were recorded 
three 


pamphlets for use by study groups. 
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Radio and Visual Aids 








WASHINGTON RECORDINGS 


Recordings of the broadcast “ Orson 
Velles as George Washington” as pre- 
sented over station WNEW, New York, 
on Washington’s Birthday, 1941, have 
been made available to the schools by the 
radio station. 

The script is based upon the papers 
and documents of George Washington 
covering the period from the beginnings 
of the Revolutionary War until the time 
of General Washington's retirement from 
the Presidency. The papers represented 
include letters to his wife and to LaFay- 
ette, his acceptance of the command of 
the Revolutionary Army, his Farewell 
Address to his officers, his reactions to 
the Constitutional Convention in Phila- 
delphia, his Inaugural Address and his 
Farewell Address. 

The program is available on five 12- 
inch records (9 sides) for playing at 78 
r. p.m. The price is $2.50 for the series. 


Orders should be addressed to Station 
WNEW, 501 Madison avenue, New 
York City. 

—_O———_- 


FILM SHOWINGS 
Recent showings of films in the projec- 
tion room of the Bureau of Radio and 


Visual Aids have included new films 
for vocational guidance, a review of 
school activities produced by Avoca 


Central School, and several safety films 
produced under the auspices of the Traffic 
Safety Film Project, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University. 
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SUMMER COURSES 


The April issue of The Educational 
Screen lists a wide array of courses in 
visual instruction offered in many states. 
Courses reported for New York State 
are as follows: 

Columbia University 

Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 
Laboratory Course in Audio-Visual 
Instruction 
New York University 
Photographic Processes in Education 
Laboratory Course in Visual Aids 
Practical Application of Visual Aids 
Visual and Auditory Materials in the 
Social Studies 
State Teachers College, Buffalo 
Visual Education 
Syracuse University 
Visual Education 

Teachers interested in courses in other 
states may secure a copy of The Educa- 
tional Screen from the publishers at 64 
East Lake street, Chicago, Ill. The price 
of single issues is 25 cents each. 

The Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids 
of the Department is assembling addi- 
tional information on courses to be given 
in New York State in the fields of radio 
and visual aids, and will be pleased to 
answer inquiries from interested teachers. 


Archibald Lewis Bouton, former acting 
dean of the Graduate School, New York 
University, died April 18, 1941, at the 
He had been dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Pure Science from 1914 
to 1936. 


age of 69. 









Research 





PHONOGRAPH RECORD TEST 


The use of phonograph records as an 
aid in learning in rural elementary schools 
has been the subject of an experiment 
during the current school year. The re- 
sults are now being filed with the research 
staff of the State Education Department. 

Using a grant from the Committee on 
Scientific Aids To Learning of the Na- 
tional Research Council, the State Edu- 
cation Department developed 38 phono- 
graph records which have been tried out 
by 250 teachers in 49 supervisory dis- 
tricts and in eight state normal schools 
and the State Teachers College at Buffalo. 
The results obtained by the teachers using 
the records will form the basis of a report 
on the value of the experiment. 

The test is being conducted by Dr Effie 
G. Bathurst, a special research assistant, 
working under the general direction of 
Assistant Commissioner for Research 
J. Cayce Morrison, and assisted by a 
committee consisting of Helen Hay Heyl, 
Chief of the Bureau of Curriculum De- 
velopment, Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation; Dr Ward C. Bowen, Chief of the 
Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids, and 
Dr Ethel Cornell, educational research 
assistant. The experiment is scheduled 
to close on June Ist and the report is ex- 
pected to be available early in the autumn. 

Reports from cooperating teachers are 
illustrated by the following comment : 

I want to tell you that you can’t realize how 
we enjoy these records. If other schools find 
them as pleasant and helpful as we do, those 
who have worked so hard in selecting and so 
cleverly arranging this material may feel that 
their efforts have not been in vain. Certainly 
some one understands and appreciates the 
problems in rural schools. 
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CURRICULUM EXPERIMENT 


Some of the procedure used in the 
Survey of Curriculum Experiment with 
the Activity Program in New York City 
elementary schools has been explained 
by Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Research of the State 
Education Department. The object was 
an intensive study of the relations among 
pupils, parents and teachers in the edu- 
cative process. 

Tests and inquiry forms were devised 
for each group. The study was directed 
to pupils enrolled during the first semes- 
ter of the current school year in grade 6A 
of four schools that had a good activity 
program and of four regular schools 
paired on the basis of comparable social 
status, background, mental 
ability and geographical location. More 
than 1000 children were included. The 
tests for children attempted to measure 
attitudes and _ out-of-school 


economic 


interests, 
behavior. 

The questionnaire and interview forms 
directed to parents were designed to 
obtain the parents’ check on the infor- 
mation given by the child and to obtain 
the parents’ attitude toward the school 
program. The teachers cooperated by 
responding to an extensive inquiry into 
the teachers’ evaluation and interpreta- 
tion of the children’s behavior. 

Dr Philip A. Cowen, of the Division 
of Research of the State Education 
Department, prepared forms and directed 
the inquiry into the parents’ attitudes 
and knowledge of the school’s program. 
A report of the survey will be made 
June 30th. 
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READERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Readers of the New York Public 
Library have formed a Readers’ Associ- 
ation to discuss library problems. 

The association is an independent, self- 
operating organization formed to “ create 
a proper interest in the activities spon- 
sored by the New York Public Library, 
to assist in obtaining sufficient funds for 
the purchase of books, the building of 
new branch libraries or the rehabilitation 
of old buildings and to aid in improving 
library service to the public.” 

James P. Regan, a reader at the St 
Agnes Branch library, suggested the asso- 
ciation following the first library round 
table attended by readers from five 
branch libraries on the west side of Man- 
hattan held at the American Woman's 
Club on January 10, 1940. Other groups 
of readers were interested and in May 
1940 they met and elected a provisional 
planning committee of 17 to draw up the 
constitution and plan activities. 

The Readers’ Association expects units 
to be formed by readers of each branch, 
subbranch and traveling unit of the 
library. 


BRANCH LIBRARY OPENED 


The Waterville Public Library opened 
a branch library in the Deansboro School, 
March 3lst. The branch will be operated 
by Deansboro grade school teachers and 
open to the public two afternoons a week, 
serving the residents of Deansboro and 
its immediate vicinity. 
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TELEVISION PROGRAM 


The first library television program 
was presented on April 9th when the 
New York Public Library’s film “ Read- 
ing by Sound and Touch” was trans- 
mitted by the National Broadcasting 
Company as one of a series of experi- 
mental programs. 

Appearing on the program to introduce 
the film were Lucy A. Goldthwaite, 
librarian for the blind, and Gretchen J. 
Garrison, in charge of public relations 
for the circulation department of the 
library, who made arrangements for the 
television show. 

“ Reading by Sound and Touch ” pic- 
tures the work of the Library for the 
Blind at 137 West 25th street. During 
the television program the announcer and 
Miss Goldthwaite conducted an informal 
conversation bringing out various aspects 
of the library’s service to the blind. 








25TH YEAR OBSERVED 


At the Hudson Falls Free Library 
celebration of its 25th anniversary, 
February 26th, Mrs Charles Cronkhite, 
one of the original trustees, related the 
early history of the library association. 
It was formally organized at a meeting in 
the Court House in Hudson Falls July 29, 
1910. 

The library has had only two librarians, 
Genevieve Clark, who served from 1910 
to 1928, and Esther Sherman, the present 
librarian, who was appointed when Miss 
Clark retired. 












CONFERENCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Every librarian in the State has an 
opportunity to earn a scholarship award 
which will pay all the expenses of a week 
at Lake Mohonk for the New York 
Library Association conference during 
Library Week, September 22-27, 1941. 
Five awards amounting to $40 each will 
be made. 

The sponsors of the conference empha- 
size the scenic qualities of the Lake 
Mohonk region atop the Shawangunk 
mountains and promise in addition practi- 
cal professional discussions, inspirational 
addresses by distinguished speakers and 
social gatherings. 

Librarians who are interested in the 
contest for scholarship awards may 
address Helen A. Stratton, librarian of 
Binghamton Public Library, who is chair- 
man of the scholarships and awards 
committee. 


The rules follow: 

1 Contestant must be a member of the New 
York Library Association. 

2 Reports on reading done must be type- 
written on plain typewriting paper. The name 
of the contestant must not appear on the report 
itself, but should be on a separate sheet. 

3 Please list books according to class, as 
fiction, 100, 200 etc., and also give number of 
pages of each book. 

4 At least 20 per cent of the bibliography 
should be in the field of professional reading. 
The reading of all issues of a_ professional 
periodical from January 1, 1941, to June 30, 
1941, will be considered equivalent to one book 
of professional reading, (for example, Library 
Journal or the Wilson Library Bulletin). 

5 Give reason for selection of each book and 
whether you considered it worth while, in not 
more than 50 words. 

6 The reading will be judged by the quality 
of the books listed, as well as their quantity. 
A list showing special reading interests will 
receive equal consideration with a well-balanced 
general bibliography. 

7 The report must be sent on or before 
July 15, 1941, to Miss Stratton. 
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MUSEUMS IN TEACHING 


American art museums numbering 
more than 20 will participate in an ex- 
hibition opening at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts June 17th, in recognition of 
the annual conventions of the American 
Library Association and the National 
Education Association, meeting in Bos- 
ton during the last two weeks in June 
and the first week in July. 

The current trend toward the integra- 
tion of museum services in the new 
teaching synthesis in schools will be the 
major exhibition theme. The services of 
museums to libraries and schools will be 
fully illustrated. Many new types of 
museum services will be shown as well 
as modern adaptations of such standard 
procedures as gallery guidance, museum 
loans and drawing classes. 

There will be models, charts, shadow- 
box and screen exhibits, some original 
objects and organized loans of photo- 
graphs, reproductions and slides. One 
section will comprise a reference collec- 
tion of reproductions, teaching pamphlets, 
illustrations etc. which may be purchased 
from museums. 

The museum will attempt to set forth 
a transcontinental survey of museum 
facilities which may be of interest to 
guests at the two conventions. 


REPAIRS IN COHOES 

The Cohoes City Library has recently 
undergone extensive repairs and reno- 
vations. The library was repainted, new 
floor covering laid and a new reading 
room planned. All improvements were 
made without closing the library except 
from Friday night, February 27th, until 
Monday, March 2d. 
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REGIONAL PROGRAM 


Plans are rapidly nearing completion 
for the American Library Association 
regional libraries section 
the Boston Conference in 


county and 
activities at 
June. 

A luncheon and business meeting will 
be held on Tuesday, June 24th, at the 
Woman’s City Club, where the matter of 
joining with the League of Library Com- 
missions in the formation of an A. L. A. 
Library Extension Division will be 
brought up for discussion and vote. 

In addition, four early morning clinics 
will be held on June 21st—24th, at the 
Hotel Vendome, to ways of 
enlisting the aid of nonprofessionals in 
the community. These clinics are being 
held with the cooperation of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which 
is lending the services of Drummond 


discuss 


Jones to lead the discussions. 


—_—_—_—_Q———_ 


LIBRARY A ‘MUSEUM’ 

The Deposit Free Library for several 
days during the month of February took 
on the air of a museum and became more 
than ever the community center. Trunks 
and attics in Deposit yielded a wealth of 
material. Rare old quilts, shawls, hooked 
rugs and homespuns were displayed. Of 
the 40 quilts exhibited each had an inter- 
esting history, while no two of the 17 
handwoven coverlets of wool and linen 
were alike in pattern or design. A home- 
spun blanket was displayed, the wool of 
which had been grown, carded and spun 
on a near-by farm. The people of 
McClure, Sanford and Hale Eddy all 
cooperated to assure the exhibit’s success, 
while great credit was given to the 
Deposit committee of which Elizabeth 
Cannon was chairman. 
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CHALLENGE TO LIBRARIES 


Attention of all librarians is called to 
the article, “‘ For a Free and Enlightened 
People,” by John Chancellor, in the 
April 1941 ALA Bulletin of the Amer- 
The article 
connection 


ican Library Association. 
offers suggestions in with 
the role of adult education in the present 
national emergency, suggestions within 
the power of all librarians to carry out. 

Briefly, the author proposes that libra- 
ries meet the immediate challenge by 
helping : 

To keep alive the spirit of play and recrea- 
tion and so offset tension, uncertainty and 
hysteria 

To capitalize the interest in physical fitness 
for a constructive program of healthful living 

To strengthen an_ intelligent loyalty to 
democracy 

To develop the morale and character essen- 
tial in a national emergency 

To keep alive a spirit of tolerance 

To keep alive truth and reason in the face 
of propaganda and emotionalism 

To keep alive the civil rights and liberties 
of individuals 

To maintain and expand the social program 
of democracy 

The article is based on a memorandum 
prepared by Dean Hedley S. Dimock of 
George Williams College for the Adult 
Education Council of Chicago. Only 
eight of Dean Dimock’s points are treated 
in the April issue of the Bulletin but the 
remaining seven will be discussed in May. 





Oo 


The Scotia Public Library, as part of 
its progressive program, is planning to 
lend recordings in the same manner as 
books. The lending of musical records 
has been tried in comparatively few libra- 
ries in the State but these report it has 
been very successful. 
Some records, now the 
Scotia Public Library, are also being used 
to supplement the children’s story hours. 


owned by 
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LIBRARY SHOWS FILM 

“The City,” a documentary film 
directed by Ralph Steiner, was shown in 
branches of the New York Public 
Library during April and May as part 
of a series of library film forums. 

“The City,” heralded as one of the 
great modern documentary films, pre- 
sents the problems of the American city 
growing too big for decent human living 
and being gradually brought back into 
line with human needs. Pictures of all 
types of American cities, as they are — 
and as, through the efforts of citizens and 
housing experts, they will be, stimulate 
the audience to consciousness and discus- 
sion of city planning. 

“Can we plan livable cities?’ was dis- 
cussed following each showing based on 
the motion picture and conducted by a 
representative of the Citizens’ Housing 
Council of New York. 

The film forums, a national cooperative 
project sponsored by the American 
Library Association, the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, the National 
Defense Advisory Committee, the Amer- 
ican Association for Applied Psychology, 
the American Film Center and other 
interested agencies, have as their theme 
“What we are defending,” and show 
our physical resources, our human re- 
sources and our relations with other 
peoples. Librarians prepared book lists 
and displays to accompany the showings. 





()-——_ 


IMPORTANT DATES 

June 19-25, 1941: American Library 
Association Annual Conference at Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

September 22-27, 1941: New York 
Library Association Annual Conference 
at Lake Mohonk 
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APPEAL ON BOOK RATE 


Continuation of the present postal rate 
on books is the subject of a statement by 
Francis R. St John, chairman of the 
American Library Association book post 
committee, in an appeal to all librarians 
to act promptly in support of federal bills 
for this purpose. 

The President’s proclamation reducing 
the postal rate on books to one and 
one-half cents a pound will expire on 
June 30th. Senator James M. Mead of 
New York and Representative Fred A. 
Hartley of New Jersey have introduced 
bills to make the one and one-half cent 
rate legal by statute. Librarians are 
urged to write or telegraph these mem- 
bers of Congress supporting the measures 
and to send copies of the correspondence 
to the National Committee To Abolish 
Postal Books 
which has its headquarters at 285 Madi- 


Discrimination against 


son avenue, New York City. 


—— -—() —— — 


LIBRARIAN ON RADIO 

Juanita Kersey, librarian of Oswego 
City Library, and Vera Caulum, Oswego 
County home demonstration agent, dis- 
cussed the county and state library serv- 
ices in a radio broadcast on February 
15th. As a result, many new borrowers 
in Oswego county are now using the 
library, the services of which are free to 
the entire county. Several study clubs 
have used the services of the traveling 
libraries of the State Education Depart- 
ment. This state book service is also free 
except for the cost of transportation, 
which is paid by the borrower. 
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Educational Notes and News 





GEOGRAPHERS TO MEET 

A field trip is scheduled by the New 
York State Geographical Association 
during its eighth annual meeting at the 
Brockport State Normal School on Oc- 
tober 11, 1941. The trip will point out 
“The Development of Present Land 
Utilization of the Area from the Point of 
View of Historical Geography.” 

Anthony J. West, head of the depart- 
ment of science at the Brockport State 
Normal School, will direct the trip. 
After an informal dinner, a symposium on 
the results of the afternoon’s inspection 
will close the session. 

The morning meeting will be given 
over to papers and reports on the geog- 
raphy of New York State. The meeting 
has been arranged in a manner to interest 
teachers of various social studies and 


related sciences. 


—_—Q———__ 


SIGHT-SAVING COURSE 

New York State Teachers College at 
Buffalo is one of three institutions in the 
United States which is cooperating with 
the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness by offering courses for the 
preparation of teachers and supervisors 
of sight-saving courses during the coming 
summer sessions. The other two are 
Wayne University at Detroit and 
Western Reserve University at Cleveland. 

The advanced course to be offered at 
Buffalo will be given from July 7th to 
August 15th. Mrs Winifred Hathaway 
is course director and is an .associate 
director of the national organization. 
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RETIRED PRINCIPAL DIES 

Julian Mills Round, who retired as 
principal of the Endicott High School in 
1931 after 12 years’ service there and 16 
years’ service earlier at Homer, died in 
West Palm Beach, Fla., March 26, 1941. 
Like his father and grandfather he was 
graduated from Wesleyan University in 
Middletown, Conn., and had spent his 
life in teaching. The Endicott board of 
education on April 22d voted a resolution 
of sorrow at Mr Round’s death. 

Mr Round had begun his teaching at 
Wassaic and served an additional year 
each at Arkport and Spencer. 


TAUGHT HALF CENTURY 

A half-century of teaching will close on 
July Ist for Elizabeth M. Relihan, of 
Corning. The Corning board of educa- 
tion has expressed to her its deep regret 
that she is retiring and the board's grati- 
tude for her long and faithful service. 

Miss Relihan entered the school system 
immediately upon being graduated from 
the Corning Free Academy in 1891. She 
first taught grade 5 at School 1, then in 
1910 became principal of School 3. When 
the new Corning Free Academy was 
opened, she was appointed vice principal 
of the junior high school and teacher of 
elementary English, posts she has re- 
tained to her retirement. The only break 
in her service with the Corning schools 
was in 1905-6 when she was in Albu- 


querque, N. Mex. 
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SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Courses for the fourth year of study 
required for the issuance of permanent 
teaching certificates for normal school 
graduates will be offered by New York 
State normal schools and teachers col- 
leges during the coming summer session. 
These institutions will offer other 
opportunities for service. 
Courses have been planned to meet the 
requirements for certification, diplomas 
and degrees. Besides offering most of 
the courses of the regular session, the 
schools will provide programs directly 
concerned with problems teachers meet 


teachers in 


in service. 

Summer session courses for teachers 
will be given at the following state insti- 
tutions and at the following New York 
State colleges and universities: 


New York State College for Teachers, Albany 

State Teachers College, Buffalo 

Brockport State Normal School 

Cortland State Normal School 

Fredonia State Normal School 

Geneseo State Normal School 

New Paltz State Normal School 

Oneonta State Normal School 

Oswego State Normal School 

Plattsburg State Normal School 

Potsdam State Normal School 

Adelphi College 

Alfred University 

Brooklyn College 

Canisius College 

City College of the College of the City of 
New York 

College of St Rose 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

D’Youville College (for Grey Nuns only) 

Eastman School of Music 

Fordham University 

Hartwick College 

Hofstra College 

Houghton College 

Hunter College 

Ladycliff College 

Long Island University 
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Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Nazareth College 


School of Education of New York University 


St Bonaventure’s College 
St John’s University 
St Lawrence University 
Siena College 
Syracuse University 
University of Buffalo 
University of Rochester 
Vassar College (Institute of Euthenics) 
Wagner College 
-- -0 


TALKS ON ADULT EDUCATION 

As vice chairman of the education 
department of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Elizabeth A. Woodward, 
supervisor in the Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation of the Department, spoke on the 
work of the Department at district 
gatherings of club women on May 7th in 
Delmar and in Schenectady on May 8th. 
These annual meetings of the two dis- 





tricts represented 14 counties of the State. 


-——0 





William Cranston Lawton, professor 
emeritus of literature at Hobart College, 
died April 18, 1941, at the age of 88. He 
had served as professor of Greek language 
and literature at Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, from 1895 to 1907 and had been 
professor of literature at Hobart from 
1914 to 1918. 
several volumes on classical subjects. 


He was the author of 


es od 


Dr Ray P. Snyder, Director of the 
Division of School Administrative Serv- 
ices, State Education Department, was 
guest at the banquet of the Central New 
York Association of District Superin- 
tendents in Owego on May 15th, the first 
day of a two-day conference. 
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TEACHER-AUTHOR DIES 


Retired only last February 3d after 
almost 50 years of teaching, Mary Wells, 
former Corning Free Academy French 
instructor, died March 3, 1941, in Bald- 
winsville, her native town. 

Miss Wells was graduated from the 
Geneseo State Normal School and taught 
first at Canajoharie in 1892. She also 
served at the normal school at Shippens- 
burg, Pa., in Hastings on Hudson, 
Johnstown, Fulton and Baldwinsville be- 
fore going to Corning in 1921. She did 
advanced study at the University of 
Maine, Cambridge University in England, 
Syracuse University, Middlebury French 
School, Elmira College and New York 
University. 

The Youth’s Companion, St Nicholas 
magazine and the Christian Register have 
published 50 or more of Miss Wells's 
short stories and poems. 


————_(J-———_ 


RESEARCH GUIDE 


More than 3500 research studies in the 
field of education are listed by the United 
States Office of Education in its Bibliog- 
raphy of Research Studies in Education, 
1938-39, just published. The publication 
identifies 460 doctors’ and 2840 masters’ 
theses and 269 faculty research studies 
reported by 174 institutions. Thesis 
topics are classified under 25 main sub- 
ject headings which cover many phases 
of school teaching and school administra- 
tion. 

smnibillpiaiinins 


George F. A. Reilly, headmaster of the 
Junior School of the New York Military 
Academy at Cornwall on the Hudson, 
died April 15, 1941, at the age of 53 


years. 
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BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 

Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds of the 
Department include the following: 

Avon, Community House, $5000; approved 
March 25th 

Dunkirk, addition and alterations to School 4, 
$58,575; approved March 26th 

West Leyden, farm shop addition, $14,871; 
approved March 27th 

Munnsville, shop addition to Stockbridge 
Valley High School, $11,900; approved, 
April 2d 

Tarrytown, recreation facilities for high 
school grounds, $25,945; approved April 2d 

Port Jervis, improvement of recreation 
grounds surrounding West End School, $2585; 
approved April 5th 

District 2, Clarence, Erie county, alterations 
to Harris Hill School, $500; approved April 8th 

Tioga Center, grading of grounds, $1000; 
approved April 18th 

North Syracuse, new shop and field storage 
building, $8003; approved April 22d 


Preliminary Plans 


Preliminary plans have been submitted 
for the following projects: 

Edinburg, two-room grade school 

Kerhonkson, addition 

Suffern, new school 

Hornell, addition to high school 

Wallkill Central School District, new grade 
school at Plattekill 


——_Q-—————_- 


George Morgan McKnight, professor 
emeritus of music at Elmira College, died 
April 11, 1941, at the age of 75 years. 
He had been head of the college music 
department from 1894 until his retire- 
ment and had been organist of the Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Elmira for 53 years. 

menaiilibaneins 

Caroline Smith Goss, teacher of typing 
and commercial arithmetic at White 
Plains High School for 25 years, died 
April 9, 1941, at the age of 66 years. She 
had been teaching for 50 years. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF WORLD INSTITUTIONS 


A LIST OF 


AND RUTH F. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR USE 
BY MARCIA CHATFIELD OF THE BURNT HILLS-BALLSTON LAKE 
EVANS, SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISOR, STATE EDUCATION 


IN TENTH YEAR SOCIAL CLASSES 


SCHOOL 


(Concluded from April 1941 Issue) 


Science Biography 

Benz, F. E. 
tory. Dodd. 

Bolton, S. K. Famous men of science; rev. 
& enl. ed. Crowell. 1938. $2 

Cottler, Joseph, & Joffe, Haym. Heroes of 
civilization. Little. 1931. $2.50 

Curie, Eve. Madame Curie; a_ biography. 
Doubleday. 1937. $3.50 

Darrow, F. L. Masters of science and in- 
vention. Harcourt. 1938. $1.49 

De Kruif, P. H. Hunger fighters. 
court. 1939. $1.49 

Men against death. 


Pasteur, knight of the labora- 
1938. $2 


Har- 


Harcourt. 1932. 





$1.49 


Harcourt. 1939. 





Microbe hunters. 
$1.49 
Harrow, Benjamin. 


Eminent chemists of 


our time; 2d ed. enl. Van Nostrand. 
1927. $3 
Hathaway, E. V. Partners in progress. 
McGraw. 1935. $2 
Holland, Maurice, & Pringle, H. F. Indus- 
trial explorers. Harper. 1928. $3 
Lenard, P. E. A. Great men of science. 
Macmillan. 1933. $3 


Richards, L. E. H. Florence Nightingale, 
the angel of the Crimea. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 1909. $1.75; student ed. $1 

Williams, -Ellis, A. S. Men who found out; 
stories of great scientific discoveries. 
Coward. 1930. $2 


Education and Preservation of 


Knowledge 
Cubberly, E. P. History of education. 
Houghton. 1920. $3.50 
Graves, F. P. Students’ history of educa- 
tion; rev. ed. Macmillan. 1936. $2.50 
Haynes, M. W. Students’ history of print- 
ing. McGraw. 1930. $1.40 
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Old time schools and 
school books. Peter Smith, 321 Fifth av., 
New York. 1935. $3 

McMurtie, D. C. the 
of fine books and bookmaking — past and 

1934. $1 
words; 


Johnson, Clifton. 


Golden book; story 


present. Covici. 
the story of 
invention of 


—— Wings for 
Gutenberg and his 
Rand. 1940. $2 
Life in the Medieval university. 


$1.10 


Johann 
printing. 
Rait, R. S. 


Macmillan. 


The Economic Order 
Communication 


Gramling, Oliver. AP, the story of news. 


Farrar. 1940. $3.50 

Mall, C. H. Mail comes through. Macmil- 
lan. 1938. text ed. $1.32 

McSpadden, J. W. How they carried the 
mail. Dodd. 1930. $3 

—— How they sent the news. Dodd. 
1936. $2.50 

Rogers, Frances, & Beard, Alice. Heels, 


wheels and wire; the story of messages 

and signals. Stokes. 1935. $1.75 
Shenton, Edward. Couriers of the clouds; 

the romance of the air mail; rev. & enl. 
1937. $2 


ed. Macrae. 


Transportation 


Cartright, C. E. Boys’ book of ships. Dut- 
ton. 1925. $2 

Floherty, J. J. Make way for the mail. Lip- 
pincott. 1939. $2 

Fraser, C. C. Story of aircraft; 2d ed. 
Crowell. 1939. $2.50 

Gilchrist, M. E. & Ogle, Lucille. Rolling 
along through the centuries. Longmans. 


1937. $1.25 
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St Clair, Labert. Transportation since time 
began; land, air, water. Dodd. 1933. 
$2.50 

Van Loon, H. W. Ships and how they 
sailed the seven seas. 5000 B. C-A. D. 
1935. Simon. 1935. $3 

Van Metre, T. W. Trains, tracks and travel; 
4th ed. Simmons-Boardman. 1936. $3 

Webster, H. H. Travel by air, land, and 
sea. Houghton. 1933. $1.08 


Industry 


Kinsman, D. O. Our economic world. 
Crowell. 1937. $3.50 

Lippincott, Isaac. Economic resources and 
industries of the world. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 1929. $5 


Ogg, F. A. Economic development of 
modern Europe; rev. ed. Macmillan. 
1926. $4 


Osgood, E. L. History of industry; new 
and enl. ed. Ginn. 1935. $1.72 

Packard, L. O. & others. Nations today; 
a physical, industrial and commercial 
geography. Macmillan. 1939. $2 

Perret, Eleanor. Man’s work and the world; 
a history of industry. Heath. 1935. $1.88 

Toothaker, C. R. Commercial raw mate- 
rials: the origin, preparation and uses of 
the important raw materials of commerce; 
rev. ed. Ginn. 1927. $2 

Whitbeck, R. H. & others. Working world; 
an economic geography. Amer. Book Co. 
1937. $2.20 


pe. 


Economics 

Crobaugh, Mervyn. Economics for every- 
body; from the pyramids to the sitdown 
strike. Morrow. 1937. $2.50 

Huberman, Leo. Man’s worldly goods; the 
story of the wealth of nations. Harper. 
1936. $2.75 

Wells, H. G. Work, wealth and happiness 
of mankind. Doubleday. 1931. 2v. o./. 


Trade 
Augur, Helen. The book of fairs (2000 
B. C.—present). Harcourt-Brace. 1939. 
$2.50 
Beard, M. V. History of the business man. 
Macmillan. 1938. $5 
Day, Clive. History of commerce; rev. & 
enl. ed. Longmans. 1922. $2.50 
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Keir, R. M. The march of commerce. Yale 
Univ. Press. (Pageant of America v. 4) 
Lippincott, Isaac. Development of modern 
world trade. Appleton-Century. 1936. $4 
Salzman, L. F. English trade in the Middle 
Ages. Oxford Univ. Press. 1931. $4.50 


Cooperatives 

Childs, M. W. Sweden, the middle way; 
rev. & enl. ed. Yale Univ. Press. 1938. 
$2.50 

Baker, Jacob. Cooperative enterprise. Van- 
guard. 1927. $2 

Goslin, R. C. A. Cooperatives. Foreign 
Policy Ass'n. 1937. pam. 25c (Headline 
Bks) 


Money and Banking 
Angell, Norman. Story of money. Garden 
City. 1929. $1 
Graham, F. D. & Seaver, C. H. Money: 
what it is and what it does. 
1936. $1; school ed. 80c 
Leeming, Joseph. From barter to banking. 
Appleton-Century. 1940. $2 
Woodward, D. B. & Rose, M. A. Primer 


of money; rev. ed. McGraw. 1935. $2.50 


Newsom. 


Work and the Worker 

Chase, Stuart. Men and machines. Macmil- 
lan. Royal ed. $1 

Eaton, Jeanette. Behind the show window. 
Harcourt. 1935. $2.50 

Hayward, W. R. & Johnson, G. W. Story 
of man’s work. Putnam. 1925. school ed. 
$2.50 

Lamprey, Louise. In the days of the guild. 
Stokes. 1918. $2.50 

Quennell, M. C. & Quennell, C. H. B. His- 
tory of everyday things in England: age 
of production, 1851-1934. Scribner. 1935. 
$2.50 





History of everyday things in Eng- 
land: the rise of industrialism, 1733-1851. 
Scribner. 1935. $2.50 

Tracy, M. E. Our country, our people and 
theirs. Macmillan. 1938. $1.75 


Law 


Gray, J. C. The nature and sources of the 
law; 2d ed. Macmillan. 1927. $4 
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Wigmore, J. H. A panorama of the world’s 
legal systems. lib. ed. 3v. in 1. West 
Pub. Co., St Paul. 1936. $6 

Zane, J. M. Story of law. Garden City. 
1935. $1; Washburn. 1927. $5 


For material on government see the 


following list : 


Nationalism — Imperialism 


Abend, Hallett. Washburn. 
1939. $3 
& Billingham, A. J. Can China sur- 
vive? Washburn. 1936. $3 
Adams, G. B. Civilization during the Mid- 
dle Ages, especially in relation to modern 
civilization; rev. ed. Scribner. 1914. $2.75 
Adams, J. T. Building the British Empire; 
to the end of the first empire. Scribner. 
1938. $3.50 
Empire on the seven seas; the 
British Empire, 1784-1939. Scribner. 1940. 
$3.50 
Barber, F. A. Halt! cry the dead. 
Press. 1935. $1.50 
Beard, C. A. & others. History of civiliza- 
tion; our own age. Ginn. 1937. $2.20 
Benes, Edward. Democracy today and to- 
morrow. Macmillan. 1939. $3 
Benns, F. L. Europe since 1914; 4th ed. 
Crofts. 1939. $5 
Brown, A. J. Japan in the world of today. 
Revell. 1928. $3.75 
Buell, R. L. Poland; key to Europe. 
1939. $3 
Carr, A. H. Z. Men of power; a book of 
dictators. Viking Press. 1940. $2.50 
Chamberlin, W. H. Soviet Russia; rev. ed. 
Little. 1931. $3.50 
Dean, V. M. Europe in retreat; 2d ed. rev. 
Knopf. 1939. $2.50 
Dilts, M. M. The pageant of Japanese his- 
tory. Longmans. 1938. $3 
Dorf, Philip. Europe at the crossroads. 
ford Book Co. 1935. $1.50 
Eddy, G. S. Challenge of Europe. 
1933. $2.50; Grosset. 1934. $1 
Challenge of the East. 
1934. $1 
Ford, G. S. 
world; 2d ed. rev. & enl. 
1939. Textbook ed. $2.75 
Gibbs, P. H. European journey. 
day. 1934. $3 


Chaos in Asia. 


Ass'n 


Knopf. 


Ox- 
Farrar. 
Grosset. 


Dictatorship in the modern 
Univ. of Minn. 


Double- 
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Gould, K. M. Windows on the world; 2d 
ed. Stackpole. 1940. $3 

Gunther, John. Inside Asia. 
$3.50 

— Inside Europe; 1940 war ed. 

per. 1940. $3.50 

Henderson, N. M. Failure 
Berlin. 1937-1939. Putnam. 

Henri, Ernst. Hitler over Europe. 
1934. $1.90 

Huxley, J. S. & Haddon, A. C. 
peans; a survey of racial problems. 
per. 1936. $2.50 

Kirkpatrick, H. P. Under the British um- 
brella. Scribner. 1939. $2.75 

Langsam, W. C. World since 1914; 4th ed. 
Macmillan. 1940. College ed. $3.75 

Lewinsohn, Richard. The profits of war 
through the ages. Dutton. 1937. $3 

Lichtenberger, Henri. The third Reich. 
Greystone. 1937. $3 

Magruder, F. A. National government and 
international relations. Allyn. 1936. $1.80 

MacCreagh, Gordon. The last of 
Africa; 2d ed. Appleton-Century 
$4 

Maurois, André. 
per. 1940. $2 

Millis, Walter. Why Europe fights. 
row. 1940. $2.50 

Mumford, Lewis. Men must act; 
rev. ed. Harcourt. 1939. $1.50 

Parker, C. S. Watching Europe 
Liveright. 1930. $4 

Priestley, J. B. Britain 
1940. $2.50 

Roberts, S. H. The house that Hitler built. 
Harper. 1938. $3 

Schapiro, J. S. Modern and contemporary 
European history (1815-1936); rev. ed. 
Houghton. 1936. Student’s ed. $3.75 

Schmidt, C. T. The corporate state in ac- 
tion; Italy under fascism. Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1939. $2.25 

Seeger, Elizabeth. The pageant of Chinese 
history. Longmans. 1934. $3 

Sforza, Carlo. Makers of modern Europe. 
Bobbs. 1930. $5 

Van Loon, H. W. Our battle. Simon. 
$1 

Waln, Nora. 
tle. 1939. $3 

Werth, Alexander. 
Harper. 1937. $3 


Harper. 1939, 
Har- 
of a mission. 
1940. $3 


Simon, 


We Euro- 
Har- 


free 
1935. 


Tragedy in France. Har- 
Mor- 
new & 
grow. 


speaks. Harper. 


1938. 
Reaching for the stars. Lit- 


Which France? 


way 
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